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Library Cooperation in the Government Program 


Mr. David R. Hunter, Regional Group Services Officer of the 
Office of Price Administration, Dallas, offers these suggestions 
for the library’s part in the program to develop public understand- 
ing of inflation: 


“1. If you are not already receiving the pamphlet publica- 
tions of the Office of Price Administration through O. 
W. I. or the A. L. A., get on the O. P. A. mailing list 
by contacting the nearest O. P. A. District Office. 2. 
Display posters on price control and rationing. These 
may be secured from your nearest O. P. A. District Of- 
fice. 3. Arrange special exhibits featuring new books 
or pamphlets on the economic stabilization program— 
particular emphasis can be laid on the individual con- 
sumer’s role in that program. 4. If the library spon- 
sors forums, discussion groups or lectures, give over 
some of these programs to studies of the Nation’s ef- 
forts to stave off inflation. 5. If the library lends mo- 
tion picture films, secure government films from O. W. I. 
concerning the economic stabilization program. 6. Se- 
cure the books being written concerning wartime eco- 
nomic problems.” 
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As an example Mr. Hunter suggests the following books: 
Babson & Stone: Consumer protection, Harper, 1938; 
Hirsch: Price control in the war economy, 1943; Kjell- 
strom, Gluck and others: Price control—the war against 
inflation, Rutgers, 1942; Sorenson: The consumer move- 
ment, Harper, 1941; Ware: The consumer goes to war, 
Funk, 1942; Stein & Backman: War economics, Farrar, 
1942; Brown University economists: Introduction to 
war economies, Chicago, Irwin, 1942; Steiner & others: 
Economic problems of war, Wiley, 1942; Babson: If 
inflation comes, Stokes; Erkel & Shirgas: Mrs. Con- 
sumer’s dollar—an aid in consumer education, Burgess 
Pub. Co.; Coles: Consumers can help win the war, Uni- 
versity of California press, 1942; Gordon: Economics 
for consumers, American Book Co., 1939. 


Poetry Broadsides 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., has been 
publishing since 1933 a series of fifty poetry broadsides. Ac- 
cording to the description of them sent out by that Library “these 
beautifully printed poems (measuring 17x22 inches and print- 
ed on heavy paper in white and various colors with attractive il- 
lustrations) were published primarily to be posted in public, 
private, and parochial schools in Baltimore as a constant re- 
minder to young people of the beauties of poetry and the art of 
typography, and of the part played by the public library in these 

elds. 


Prices, including packing and postage, are as follows: 50 
broadsides (full set) —$5.55; 20 broadsides—$2.40; 6 broadsides 
—$1.00. A minimum shipment of six broadsides is required. 
Packing includes a strong manila envelope for preservation of 
broadsides not immediately posted. Any number of additional 
broadsides may be secured for 10c each; for example, 10 broad- 
sides will cost $1.40; 30 broadsides, $3.40. 

“An index—title page’ of the fifty broadsides, beautifully 
printed on ivory tinted paper and listing, in addition to the poems, 
the poets and their birth and death dates, is included, free of 
charge in every initial order. It can also be purchased separately 
for ten cents. Orders should be made up from the titles, chosen 
from the index. Institutions will be billed by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library for their broadsides which can be paid for after 
they are received. Individuals may send checks, made payable 
to Enoch Pratt Free Library. Orders should be addressed to 


ae Pullman, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
and.” 


Library School Announcement 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library School has an- 
nounced three special features to accompany its Summer Quarter 
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regular curriculum for 1944. The calendar includes: 


June 19-July 29: Workshop, to be conducted for school li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians; July 31-August 19: The Public 
Library After the War, will present fifteen critical topics in li- 
brary administration and service for public librarians; August 
21-26; Institute on Library Extension, for extension workers, 
county, regional and public librarians; August 21-September 9: 
Larger Units of Library Service, incorporates the institute and 
two weeks of special reading and study. College credit may be 
earned by those in attendance for three weeks cr more. 


Application forms, now available for two full-tuition and two 
half-tuition scholarships for the academic year 1944-1945 to the 
students in the Bachelor of Library Science Curriculum, must be 
filed by June 15, 1944. Applicants with four years of success- 
ful college work are eligible for the one year scholarships while 
applicants with two years of work will be considered for a three- 
year program combining study in general college subjects and 
librarianship. 


All inquiries regarding courses, meetings, and scholarships 
should be addressed to Dr. C. B. Joeckel, Dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Phonograph Records in the Small Library 
“Your library will not be ready if you do not start now.” 


Florence Severs, in the October 1943 Michigan Librarian, sets 
forth the salient facts of phonograph collections. 


“The phonograph record collection has become a commonplace 
in the large public library but it is still something of a novelty 
in the small library. Experience shows that such a collection 
fits easily into the small public library. The people who live in 
a small community appreciate such a service even more than those 
who live in cities where there are many more opportunities to hear 
music. 


“Unless a library has a great deal of money it may as well be 
planned from the start to make the collection a rental one with 
a charge of at least two cents a day for each record. This will as- 
sure a collection which will be kept alive and which will continue 
to grow even though there is no regular appropriation for it. 
Unless new additions are made with some regularity there is dan- 
ger that those who use it will lose interest.” 


“There are many ways in which the small library can secure 
funds to make a start but the most practical will be to interest 
some club in sponsoring it. Several local clubs, Rotary, Lions, 
Women’s and others, might all like to have a share if the many 
potential uses of the records are explained to them. Individual 
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contributions and a division of the library budget are usual 
sources. It should be kept in mind that it is possible to start a 
collection with a small number of records. 


“The uses to which these records can be put are many. The 
greatest use of them will be by individuals for their own enjoy- 
ment, or to hear a record before purchasing it for their own col- 
lections, and by music and music appreciation classes. It is not 
practical for the small library to provide a machine for individual 
listening because of the difficulty of supervision. It is possible 
to arrange a regular program to which the public is invited for 
which music stores are frequently willing to lend a machine if 
the library does not own one. 


“There is little or no agreement about what constitutes a 
basic record collection, which must be selected to fit the needs of 
the community. In order to make a good selection one must know 
something about recordings as well as music; but fortunately 
there are many excellent guides in print. First of all, the Victor 
and Columbia record catalogs should be secured. A Guide to Re- 
corded Music, by Irving Kolodin, recommended for the beginner, 
evaluates and compares different recordings of the same work 
and thus enables the library to make a wise choice. The Record 
Book, by David Hall, is also helpful, but due to its poor arrange- 
ment, it is not as useful as a quick reference guide. The Ency- 
clopedia of Recorded Music, issued by the Gramaphone Shop, is a 
standard work that lists over 700 composers and constitutes with 
its monthly supplement an up-to-date record of all recorded muzic. 
Music on Records, by B. H. Haggin is one of the most critical, 
if highly personal, analyses of the quality of the performance 
and of the recording. 


“The Grosse Pointe (Michigan) Public Library which has been 
circulating records for two years and a half has found that al- 
bums pay much better than single records. Many people who 
think nothing of buying a single record will hesitate when it 
comes to buying an expensive album. In planning the basic col- 
lection, the Library made a selection of representative works of 
famous composers and confined the selection, for the most part, 
to classical and semi-classical music. However, it has been found 
that some music of a lighter vein must be included if a wider 
public is to be reached. 


“In the Grosse Pointe collection, music which is heard most 
is the most popular. For example, Tschaikoviski’s Concerto in 
B flat Minor more than paid for itself in less than a year. Also 
such albums as Gems from Romberg, Victor Herbert Melodies, 
and Music of Jerome Kern quickly paid for themselves. Music of 
this kind helps to pay for recordings of Bach, Mahler, and other 
composers who must be represented in a basic collection. 
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“A simple and inexpensive way to prepare the records for 
circulation is to give each record an accession number, which, 
when with the library property stamp is pasted on the center of 
the disk and covered with Scotch tape, assures an identification 
mark that will be hard to remove. A shelf list should be made 
as for books. With a pocket and book card in each album, it is 
ready for circulation. Single records can be circulated in hold- 
ers, which have pockets and cards, by writing the accession num- 
ber on the book card. 


“Records should be checked for damages, rental fees and 
breakage or damage charges collected at the time the records are 
returned. Before records are put back on the shelves they should 
be cleaned with a brush which can be obtained from any music 
store. In the Grosse Pointe Library broken records have been few 
and damages have been willingly paid for. At the end of more 
than two years, albums that have paid twice their cost are still 
in circulation and are in reasonably good condition. 


“In ordering albums, it is best to buy those made for the 
drop automatic machine as these can also be played on the manual- 
ly operated machines. The third type, the slide automatic, is 
rarely called for and should not be purchased unless it is the 
only recording available. 


“Storage of records is a problem in starting a collection as 
records will warp if left lying flat. If a record is warped it may 
break, or the record changer will not work. For that reason it 
is essential to provide a case which will keep records upright. 


“A case such as is used in a music store is easy to make. By 
inside measurement the shelves should be 14 inches high. By 
making grooves about 4 inches apart on the top and bottom, ply- 
wood partitions may be inserted which will divide the shelf into 
compartments about 4 inches wide. The depth of the shelf depends’ 
upon whether or not the case is to be locked. For a locked case it 
must be at least 15 inches deep. Because of the great weight of 
records it is probably better to make the sections about 26 to 28 
inches wide. A case such as this, made up of two sections of 
eight shelves, will shelve approximately 800 records. 


“A record collection attracts patrons who never before came 
to the library. It is a service that pays dividends in good will in 
any community. The newspapers will be glad to write a feature 
story about it. And the people who do not come to the library to 
borrow books will be pleased to know the library is willing to 
help in other ways. It means extra work for the library staff, 
but it is worth it.” 


Miss Marjorie Holman, Music Librarian of the Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass., in Recordings Circulate Also, 
(Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin, January 1944) adds 
several encouraging suggestions regarding the record collection. 
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“The four most common methods of arrangement of records 
are: 1. Numerically by accession number; 2. Record number— 
the manufacturer’s serial number; 3. Classification—by form or 
medium of performance; 4. Alphabetically—by main entry. With 
any of these methods, it must be understood, the records will 
first be separated according to size, and within each size the sin- 
gle records will be shelved separately from the albums. The elimi- 
nation of shifting as the collection grows is the main point in 
favor of arrangement by accession number. Both this method 
and arrangement by maker’s serial number arrange the records 
in a rather haphazard manner necessitating constant use of the 
catalog.” 

Miss Holman does not favor a classified arrangement as bor- 
rowers usually want a specific title, composer or musician rather 
than a form or class of music. “Therefore, to my mind, the al- 
phabetical system has the most in its favor: it is the most natural 
approach to music, it is the easiest for the borrower to under- 
stand, the easiest to keep in order and very simple for the staff 
to handle.” Adequate cataloging supp!ants the privilege of brows- 
ing as every record looks like every other record to the naked 
eye and cannot be judged away from the phonograph. The bor- 
rower gains by being allowed to examine the titles. When his 
particular selection is out, he often has taken an unfamiliar title, 
which he heard of for the first time while browsing. 


The Music Library Association’s Code for cataloging phono- 
graph records (Mimeographed. Paper 60c. 1942. The Assn., 
C. V. Nimitz, Public Lib., Washington, D. C.), with modifications 
to fit local situations, along with the chapter on Conventional 
Title of the Code for cataloging music, also published by the Music 
Library Association, are recommended as the basis of all record 
cataloging. 


In answer to the question of including current dance tunes, 
Miss Ho!man’s first answer is to ask whether the library sub- 
scribes to pulp magazines like “True confessions,” or “True love 
stories.” If it does, then there is no reason why it should exclude 
the parallels in music. The Quincy Library includes a few popu- 
lar records to provide examples of some of the highlights of the 
form and history of popular music “but their use has never de- 
veloped a jitterbug into a music lover nor has it even fostered 
a tolerance for any other records in our collection.” The radio, 
juke box and local music store are left to supply the demands for 
current music which are of such cheap manufacture and poor 
physical quality that they would be ruled out of the library on 
this account even if the music they contained were worthy. 


In regard to the problems of breakage and damage, Miss 
Holman reports “The average borrower has far more sense of 
responsibility toward the record collection than he does toward 
the books.” She reports a reflection of shifts of interest in na- 
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tional music that follows the war fronts by club programs and 
individual requests, and use of music to supplement school geog- 
raphy and history lessons, and Scout meeting programs. “And 
there are always the individual children in each community who 
show marked musical talent and who deserve the very finest 
help they can be given in picking out examples of their own 
chosen instrument, in studying the standard works, or in setting 
off on exploratory skirmishes with the unknown. Some of the 
most stimulating users of the record collection are the boys and 
girls in their early teens who are just discovering the thrill of 
playing or of trying their hand at writing for an instrument. 
They are avid in their curiosity, endless in their questions, and 
the Librarian’s friend for life because she is guiding them through 
what is to them already the most fascinating experience they can 
know.” 


Miss Holman in conclusion states that “the record collec- 
tions in our libraries are going to have tremendous contribution 
to make toward general reconstruction (during the difficult period 
of readjustment) and that “your library will not be ready if you 
do not start now.” 


Library Establishment Through the State 
Library Agency 


In the determination to be ready for post-war opportunities, 
and believing the time is now right, a number. of state library 
commissions and other state library agencies, are restating their 
policies and functions, especially concerning aid in public library 
establishment and development. 


At a regular meeting of the Washington State Library Com- 
mission held on January 20, 1944, the following statement in re- 
gard to the Washington State Library was adopted: Statement 
of Policy (in part). “Members of the State Library Commission, 
believing the State Library to be an integral part of the great 
educational system of Washington, do hereby subscribe to the 
library policy of the state as outlined in Section I of the Public 
Library Laws. They are pledged, as a part of the state’s “Pro- 
vision for public education, to promote the establishment and de- 
velopment of public library service throughout its various sub- 
divisions (L. ’35, Ch. 119, Sec. 1).” 


“They furthermore believe it their responsibility to provide 
state officials and employees, as well as all citizens of Washing- 
ton, whether in or out of school, with the widest possible oppor- 
tunity for self-education as well as the best available facilities 
for research and study. To do this most effectively, the following 
general policies shall be observed: 


1. The Washington State Library shall maintain a general 
library at the state capitol for the use of state officials and em- 
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ployees and for members of the legislature, equipped to serve 
them effectively with library materials needed by them in con- 
nection with their official duties. 


2. It shall give all possible support and help to libraries and 
librarians through the state toward establishing and maintain- 
ing the best type of library service, whether in public, private, 
school, institutional, or other types of libraries. It shall take 
_the lead in promoting state-wide library service of all types but 
particularly in rural areas and state institutions.” 


The 1943 report of the Maine State Library in this connec- 
tion says, “This important [Extension] division of the State Li- 
brary was originally a separate department, with a Board of 
Commissioners. In 1921 this Commission was abolished by law 
and the work placed under the supervision of the State librarian. 
Functioning as a bureau of that department it promotes and guides 
the organization of free public libraries, provides information and 
advice on library methods, and assistance in administration of 
libraries, conducts round table and instruction groups, and aids 
public libraries financially.” 


The State Library Commission of Mississippi in the 1941-1942 
report states emphasis on library establishment in the following 
manner: “The Commission recognizes that the greatest need in 
the State is to see that library service is available to both school 
and public. Emphasis during the past biennium has been placed 
upon the establishment of library service on a county basis. The 
rural schools have been urged to co-operate in this program.” 


Carleton B. Joeckel in “The Government of the American 
Public Library” says “The functions of the commission or other 
state agency in connection with public libraries may be grouped 
in a few major sub-divisions: establishment of libraries, grants- 
in-aid or subsidies, advice and assistance, and supervision or in- 
spection.” And the Amercan Library Association in “The State 
Library Agency” tists as the first function of the state agency 
“to develop effective state-wide public library service through 

. advisory and information service to existing libraries and 
in library establishment through field visits, conferences, insti- 
tutes, correspondence, and publications.” 


As far back as 1936 the “Biennial Report of the Texas Li- 
brary and Historical Commission” carried under the heading of 
“General Administration” the following comment and quotation 
from the law governing the Commission: “The Texas Library 
and Historical Commission, State Library, is the head of public 
library deve!opment in Texas.” In the law creating the Commis- 
sion (Revised Civil Statutes, 1925), specific powers and duties 
are assigned to it as follows: Art. 54386... It (the Commis- 
sion) shall give advice to such persons as contemplate the estab- 
lishment of public |!sraries in regard to such matters as the main- 
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tenance of public libraries, selection of books, cataloguing and 
library management.” 


The latest report of the Iowa State Traveling Library made 
to the Governor says: “Our most acute need is for a staff mem- 
ber who can devote her entire time to field work. . In a state with 
almost 400 libraries, of which 53% have totally untrained librari- 
ans, there is great need for help from the agency charged with 
such service . . . Believing that there is definite’ need for increas- 
ing opportunities for library service in the rural areas of our 
state, the Iowa Library Association has adopted a plan for rural 
library service towards which it hopes to work in the next few 
years. It calls for the establishment of district libraries to co- 
ordinate and strengthen the work of all existing libraries. The 
smaller libraries must be brought together into a united whole. 
Isolationism is as dangerous in the library world as in other 
progressive activities.” 


This program of Rural Library Service for Jowa was formu- 
lated by Leon Carnovsky of the University of Chicago, J. H. Kolb 
of the University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Raymond S*vre of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. and John A. Vieg of Iowa State Col- 
lege, “in the confidence that the people of the greatest agricul- 
tural state in the Union do want a system of rural libraries 
matching the highest ideals of community life.” With this con- 
fidence and this hope, the members of the Iowa Library Associ- 
ation expect to move forward. 


Librarians For Today! 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library School, in !ook- 
ing for the 1944-45 class, announces that they are not just look- 
ing for thirty or forty students but for thirty or forty exceptional 
students who show real professional promise. “We have in mind 
qualities that were aimed at in a recent A. L. A. report which 
spoke of a responsive personality, capacity for leadership, social 
initiative and resourcefulness, and alertness to changing condi- 
tions. 


“Washington the Lover” 


“Washington the Lover,” by Laura Aline Hobby, copyrighted 
in 1932, the year of the Washington Bi-centennial, is a little volume 
dealing with the many love affairs of the great military leader 
known as “the father of his country” showing chiefly that he 
had many disappointments in love before Mrs. Martha Custis, 
after a “whirlwind courtship,” became Mrs. George Washington. 

Miss Hobby, as a member of the Texas Library and Histori- 
cal Commission, has said that there are copies of her book still 
available at 75 cents a copy, and that there are a few somewhat 
time-worn copies at 50 cents. 

Miss Hobby’s address is 3425 Shenandoah Lane, Dallas, Texas. 
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Librarians—How Do We Measure Up To The 
Standards For Our Particular Niche? 


The following summary is part of the answer made by the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, to the question, 
“What is Librarianship,” in its pamphlet of that title: 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES: 


1. Public Libraries—7,000 in the United States, stand as 
the intelligence centers in their communities. They need libra- 
rians who have faith in democratic action by an informed citizen- 
ry—who have the ability to get along well with all kinds of peo- 
ple—who have sufficient knowledge of a subject field and of 
librarianship to deal effectively with civic leaders, clubwomen, 
industrialists, students, artists and technicians. 


2. School Libraries—20,000 in the United States (with 1,000 
volumes or more) serve as the sources of materials for the edu- 
cational system. They need librarians who can match the varie- 
ties of books to the differences of individual students—who can 
contribute to the planning of curriculums and teaching methods 
—who know the resources of printed and audio-visual materials. 


3. College and University Libraries—1,800 in the United 
States are centers of recorded knowledge in institutions of high- 
er education. They need librarians who combine subject, biblio- 
graphic, and library knowledge—who can develop educational con- 
tacts with a mixed student body—who know and respect the rig- 
orous demands of research and scholarship. 


4. Special Librgries—1,500 in the United States are the 
information centers in industries, business concerns, professional 
associations, museums, hospitals, and government agencies 
throughout the country. They need librarians who have working 
knowledge of a special subject field—who can produce facts on 
short notice—who are able to anticipate scientific, industrial, and 
professional requirements. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TASKS IN LIBRARIES: 


1. Selecting materials. More than 8,000 different books are 
published each year in the United States alone. The librarian’s 
task is to select suitable books for his own library from the whole 
ran’e of current and older titles. The purposes of the library, the 
needs «f readers, the probable effects of books, and the finances 
evailable must be kept in fine balance in making the selection. 
And now the problem is made more complex by the inclusion of 
magazines, pamphlets, motion-picture films, microfilms, and sound 
recordings, in libraries. 
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2. Distributing materials. Getting the book to the reader— 
whether he lives in a Manhattan apartment house or on a Louisi- 
ana bayou—is the task of the librarian. Peonle read what is 
readily available. The librarian must see that the most informa- 
tive and enlightening material is availble. Thus the librarian 
functions as part of the total system for the dissemination of 
ideas. 


3. Interpreting materials. Reading is difficult for manv 
people. They cannot find what they want and thev have diffi- 
culty in understanding what they get. The librarian’s task is to 
smooth the path between the individual and the world of print. 
The cataloger seeks to do this by bibliogranhic description of 
books. The classifier seeks to do it by relating books to each other 
in terms of use. The reference librarian answers uestions by 
means of facts as recorded in printed materials. The reader’s 
advisor organizes books and materials around individual needs. 
The community worker provides materials useful to the many 
groups and organizations in American life. The children’s libra- 
rian guides the reading of the younger generation. 


More Post-War Discussion 


Mr. Ralph Ulveling of the Detroit Public Librarv presented 
a summary of the previons dav’s discussion affecting libraries, 
and suggestions of action for them to take, at the Regional Insti- 
tute on Demobilization and Readjustment in Chicago, March 5, 
1944. 


He stated that since 16,000 of the 17.000 incornorated com- 
munities in the United States sre under 1.000 in population, most 
of the service persons who return to their own communities will 
find neither a vocational school. a vuidance director. nor even a 
center for information on these tonics. Here is where the library. 
especially in the smaller community. has a duty and an onnortun- 
center for information on these topics. Here is where the library 
shou'd not step out of its own work to undertake something for 
which its staff is not trained, as the information center it should 
be provided with everything possible to give the information on 
which vocational choices may be made. as well as knowine where 
assistance in employment, in family rroblems, and the like mav 
be found. The library might offer the room needed for a guid- 
ance official who, employed on a county basis, could visit various 
points regularly. 

In answer to the question as to what could be done to direct 
men to the available services on demobilization. Mr. Ulveline 
mentioned the American Legion’s pamphlet “At Fase”; a card 
the A. L. A. is planning to be handed to soldiers; a “Peoria Plan” 
for adjusting industrial dislocations, which may be had for the 
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asking from the Peoria Public Library; and U. S. Civil Service 
Commission’s “Operations manual for placement of physically 
handicapped,” July, 1943; in addition to keeping informed on 
sources at the state level to supplement their local opportunities 
of service. 


The final suggestion was that instead of fruitlessly asking 
why people do not use the library, we might analyze the reasons 
of the people who do, and so find an approach that will bring in 
others, and increase the usefulness of our service. 


Prison Library Service—By Bookmobile 


The Souvenir Program of the Prison Rodeo, Huntsville, Tex- 
as, October, 1943, contains a photograph of the Texas Prison 
System Bookmobile, with its slogan, “Books for All.” “This li- 
brary on wheels carries 3,000 books and visits each unit of the 
vast prison system once each week. This new means of bringing 
the books to inmates allows them to enjoy many hours of pleasant 
reading and also is helpful in their studies in which additional 
volumes could be used to advantage.” A picture of the Huntsville 
Unit reading room, which will accommodate one hundred inmates 
at one time, is also given. 

Included at present in this active book supply is a collection 
of 1500 books lent by the Extension Division of the Texas State 
Library. 


(Please Note—Due to prevailing circumstances this issue of 
Texas Libraries is a combination of the March and June issues.) 
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